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WHICH APPROACH IN LINGUISTICS IS 'SCIENTIFIC'? 
Charles F. Hockett, Cornell University 
(P50. Linguistics--Theory.] 

The occasion for this note is W.B.S. Smith's review (SIL8.5-11 [1950]) 
of two of R.A. Hall, Jr.'s recent grammatical works. My intention, of course, 
is neither to defend Hall and his methods nor to attack Smith. Insofar as 
Smith offers specific criticisms of points in Hall's work, Hall himself can 
accept, or reject and defend, as he sees fit. But there is more in Smith's 
review than a discussion of Hall's methods; there are some rather general 
statements about what we should and should not do, with some of which I wish to 
take very strong issue. 

Smith labels as unscientific or speculative, or both, the following 
somewhat miscellaneous collection: Korzybski's semantics; European structural 
studies (in linguistics) with such notions as that of neutralization or the 
analysis of the semantics of case systems; Pike's non-phonetic criteria in 
phonemics; Bloomfield's syntax; the use of semantic criteria in the establish- 
ment of morphological categories, and, by implication, the use of such criteria 
for any other analytical purpose; attributes and heads; immediate constituents, 
These last two he calls ‘flights into specuiative grammar’. 

In contrast to these, Smith offers only a single line of procedure as 
'scientific' for morphological--I think we can safely read 'grammatical' -- 
analysis. This is to start, in a language such as French, with the breathgroup, 
a type of phonemic sequence discovered and identified by phonological tech- 
niques, and to base all grammatical analysis on what happens in such breath- 
groups. (Smith does not go into detail, nor is there any particular reason for 
him to have done so within the scope of a review. However, one omission is 
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important: he does not state whether in following this procedure we make use 
of some criterion or set of criteria other than those used in phonological 
analysis. This is important because if no additional criterion is involved, 
one does not get on to anything than can properly be called 'morphology' or 
‘grammar' at all, but simply continues to discuss phenomena on larger size- 
levels on the phonological basis. This is important, but it does not exhaust 
what can and should be done in the analysis of a language.) 

Now it seems to me that Smith is far too capricious and general in his 
condemnation and entirely too narrow in his recommendation. Further, the terms 
'scientific' and 'speculative', which he uses for his praise and condemnation, 
are badly chosen, They are weighted words, which may incline us to agree with 
his judgments without detailed consideration of separate points. Narrow con- 
ceptions of what constitutes science are dangerous; they can cut us off from 
much of value in the results of past investigations. 'Speculation', furthermore, 
does not stand in contrast to science. Every scientist indulges in speculation-- 
much of it quite fruitless in the long run--as he searches for hypotheses which 
may account for observed phenomena. Even in a field such as nuclear physics, a 
generation or so may pass before it is clear whether a particular hypothesis is 
to stand or is to be rejected; currently we have several models of atomic struc- 
ture, not a single one, and though all can be wrong, not all of them can be 
right. The difference between a scientific and an unscientific attitude turns, 
not on the presence or absence of speculation, but on what one does with the 
results of speculation. The scientist hopes to test the results experimentally 
or experientially, and (at least in theory) has no hesitation about rejecting 
any hypothesis whatsoever which fails to meet those tests. The non-scientist 


may reject some portion of experience, or even avoid any search for it, in order 


to be comfortable in the retention of hypotheses which are attractive for some 


personal or cultural reason. 
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I believe that valuable positive content can be found in most, if not all, 
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of the items Smith condemns. Let me illustrate with a few of them. 


Korzybski's semantics: One interpretation of this is that it is a way of 





life which takes modern science, rather than any prescientific scheme, as its 
metaphysics, and adds thereto an ethic based as closely as possible on the re- 
sults of science to date. No one with the general inclinations of Smith, Hall, 
and myself can find such a purpose objectionable; almost anyone can pick large 
holes in the efforts to put it into practice. Those Korzybski followers with 
whom I have had contact all seem to be trying this at least in many ways; a 
peculiar failure is precisely in their attitudes towards the founder and his 
writings, which tend startlingly to resemble attitudes towards a Messiah and 
his holy word. 


Neutralization: this is one technique for handling certain phenomena in 





certain languages. To reject it as worthless is as single-valued and unpro- 
ductive a reaction as to accept it as tne fundamental technique in linguistics. 


Pike's non-phonetic criteria in phonemics: they do not belong in phonemics 





by my definition, but most of them belong somewhere in the total task of lin- 
guistic analysis and practical application, and the problem is one of sorting 
out and reordering, rather than of rejection. 


Use of semantic criteria: No one has ever demonstrated that semantic 





criteria are valueless. We have demonstrated that certain things of value can 
be determined with either no resort to meaning, or with small resort of a spe- 
cific and well-defined kind. It is important to see just how far we can go 
without resorting to further semantic criteria. To say this is far different 
from labelling semantic considerations 'unscientific', 'mentalist', 'mystical', 
cr 'unbehavioristic', none of which they need be. (Smith uses only the first 


label, but the other three have turned up recently in similar connections. ) 
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Smith says (I do not understand why) that Hall's morphological categorics 
are based on syntactic, and therefore on semantic, considerations. I should 
emphasize a rather different aspect of the matter. Many earlier students of 
grammar, believing fully that they were operating on the basis of some general 
frame of semantic reference, were not doing so at all. The traditional parts 
of speech of Latin, for example, are defined in semantic terms by the traditional 
grammarians; but behind those semantic terms lurk the structural facts of Latin, 
which may indeed have been the factors leading the grammarians to set up their 
semantic frame of reference as they did. The thing that should startle us is 
that traditional grammarians, working apparently from a foggy semantic point o: 
view, nevertheless were forced by the facts of the languages they dealt with 
to get so much worked out correctly. 


Immediate constituents: These are not an analytical tecimique, but 4 Fr po- 





thesis about the nature of talking and hearing language. The problem is to 
develop techniques by which the i:ierarchical structure of the utterances of 4 
language can be revealed and stated. A child learning to speak has such a 
technique; our objective techniques are as yet quite faulty, but st least they 
are good enough to reveal this very important feature cf iingvis.ic structure. 
A similar remark applies to attributes and heads. 

Now it is not necessary that anyone agree with me on any of «:. points which 
have just been made. Every single one is a moot point. The mai wint is this: 
when any group of workers within a field such as ours gets into ti2 habit of 
labelling 'scientific' those techniques and theorjes they prefer, and categori- 
cally denying that status to other techniques and theories which are current, 


the proper and unpleasant label for their habit is 'doctrinaire', It is funda- 


mentally the doctrinaire attitude of many contemporary European linguists which 
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makes it so hard for us to pay attention to what they have to say. I have no 
more friendly feelings towards stup..lity than does Smith. I do, however, 
consider it a serious mistake to react to doctrinaire tendencies by developing 
equally doctrinaire tendencies in another direction; to reject the accomplish- 
ments of our predecessors wholesale, without painstaking individual check; or 
to try to draw rigid lines of demarcation between the astronomy and the astro- 
logy of our field of investigation at as early a date as the present. 

april 20, 1950] 
[See Smith's Rejoinder. . ., immediately following. The Editor agrees 
with much of what Hockett says, but finds very little of it relevant to Smith's 


review of Hall, which he considers judicious and pertinent. - GLT] 
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REJOINDER TO HOCKETT'S OBJECTIONS 
William B.S. Smith, Columbia University Press 

(P50, Linguistics--Theory.] 

The review Hockett is referring to (SIL8.53ff.) appeared in a linguistic 
journal that circulates very little among the general public. For that reason 
it did not occur to me that what I wrote might be taken at its ordinary journal- 
istic connotation rather than for what it clearly said. Of course, I did not 
mean that 'unprovable speculation' is valueless; I could add that many unprovable 
speculations of, say, Whorf and Sapir seem to me to be of great value. The 
point I was making was that whether these 'speculations' are valuable or not, 
we do know that rigorous non-circular scientific method is valuable and produc- 
tive. In other words, if we cannot identify all the astrology so as to eliminate 
it from our science, we can nevertheless identify some of the astronomy. 

I still think that what linguistics most needs today is more application 
of the most rigorous, non-circular methods, the sort indeed that Hockett 


brilliantly exemplifies in his work. 
(July 23, 1950] 
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SCHOOLS OF LINGUISTICS: THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
Robert A. Hall, Jr., Cornell University 
(P70.05. Linguistics--Study and teaching--Theory, ] 

To the various 'schools' of unsound linguistics that have been identified 
(including the 'Ripley', the 'Bullamacow' and the 'St. Patrick'), we should 
add at least one more, the 'Old Curiosity Shop'. In works belonging to this 
school, all kinds of unrelated linguistic flotsam and jetsam are gathered to- 
gether for the inspection and admiration of the uninitiated, not to stimulate 
them to further interest and investigation, but merely to satisfy idle curiosity. 
A passage in Prof. Robert B. Heilman's article 'An inquiry into anti-highbrow- 
ism' (AAUP Bulletin 35.615 [1950]) is admirable apposite: 

Yet I have known of one very large and popular university course in bio- 
logical science which was contemptuously described, by a scientist who unhappily 
nad to know about it, as the 'aint-nature-wonderful' course. As the name makes 
beautifully clear, a low-grade audience, instead of being made to learn scienti- 
fic principle, was being gratified by the illusion of mastering a field; yet 
all it was doing was being charmed at isolated tidbits of spectacular information 
like so many happy seals in the zoo, snapping up the wonderful little fishes 
thrown by the keeper. 

We need only to substitute '"book' for 'course', and 'language' for 'biological 
science' or 'nature', to have an excellent description of the character and 
effect of such works as Bodmer's Loom of language (19h) or Pei's Story of 
language (1950), which are simple omnium gatherums of oddments and endments, 
quite devoid of any scientific method in their presentation or analysis, 

no matter how accurate the individual bits of information may be. 

The 'Old Curiosity Shop' brand of linguistics has an especially injurious 
effect on our science and on public attitudes towards it, in that such works 
as those just mentioned short-circuit not only inquiry, but even the desire for 


inquiry. They give the unwary reader the impression that he is learning all 
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he needs to know, by sharing the author's omniscience. This is basically 
different from, and far worse than, a vivid and exciting, though methodolo- 
gically unsound, presentation that at least stimlates its reader to go farther 
into the field--as when the budding historian Augustin Thierry was stirred to 
write his Récits des temps merovingiens by the colorful battle-scenes of 
Frankish times depicted in Chateaubriand’s Les martyrs. Faulty procedure is 

of course less desirable than sound and accurate method; but, in many respects, 


complete absence of method is even worse. 


(March 22, 1950] 
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A CHRONOLOGY OF INDO-HITTITE 


George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr. 
Foreign Service Institute, Department of State 


[PA98. Indo-Hittite languages--History. ] 

1. The purpose of this article is to present in outline a relative 
and absolute chronology of the developments of the Indo-Hittite group of lan- 
guages, and to indicate the main linguistic milestones along the road of this 
development, thus suggesting research activities designed to test, refine, make 
acceptable, or reject the hypotheses proposed. 

In line with such a purpose, we will give no full bibliography and no 
elaborate proofs. We endeavor to use well-known supporting facts only, and to 
present them in such manner and order that the pattern they form will emerge 
clearly and convincingly. This is, in short, a programmatic paper. Discussion 
and criticism are invited, on all levels of detail and method. 

The material given here emerged into something like its present form in 
our work at the Foreign Service Institute with language-and-area specialists 
who needed a historical background for some of their studies. Modern descrip- 
tive linguistics was found to give very enlightening insights into the problems 
considered, and it is for this reason that we have decided to present the 
material now, rather than wait for detailed elaboration. 

2. The date which serves as a point of departure is 2500 B.C. There has 
been for some time pretty general agreement on this date as a terminus a quo 
for the 'Indo-European' dispersion. To allow for the separation of Hittite, 
etc., from the unified Indo-Hittite we add 1000 years, and set up 3500 B.C. as the 
probable date up to which Indo-Hittite unity was maintained unaltered. As to 
location, there are various kinds of lexical and archeological evidence which 


fit with the suggested dates and not only point to the plains of Southern 
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Russia as the area from which dispersion took place, but also indicate the lines 
along which migrations occurred to the west and south. 

After 3500 B.C., but undoubtedly several centuries before 2500 B.C., a 
part of the population speaking Indo-Hittite began leaving the original home- 
land, ending up in Anatolia and establishing the Anatolian language family 
(Hittite, Luwian, 'Hieroglyphic Hittite’, Lydian, Lycian). There is no evi- 
dence as to whether these people went to the west and south of the Black Sea, 
or through the Caucasus to the east. The western route was certainly the 


easier as regards terrain. The languages left behind by the departure of 


Anatolian we can call Indo-European. 





After the departure of Anatolian (or possibly as the last phase of this 
movement) the group of speakers from which Armenian developed left,* perhaps 
going the same way as the Anatolians did; this may have taken place just about 
2500 B.C. or a little later. The group left behind we can still designate as 
Indo-European, possibly with a subscript numeral, IEo. Only a little later the 
linguistic ancestors of Indo-Iranian left, and shortly thereafter those of the 
Hellenic speakers departed; the former went east after reaching the Black Sea, 
the latter west. The Indo-Iranians then went either south through the Caucasus 
or east to Central Asia and then south (with some, the Mitanni ruling group, 
entering Anatolia from the east). If the succession was as here, we can desig- 
nate the stage after the Indo-Iranian departure as IE}. Possibly, however, 
Indo-Iranian and Hellenic went off at about the same time. 

The more or less unified linguistic group left behind in the homeland we 
call European, and date it at 2000 B.C. Within the next 500 years the linguis- 
tic ancestors of Italo-Celtic, along probably with those of Illyrian, Messapic, 


and (less probably) Thraco-Phrygian-—-the whole of which we can call South-and- 


West European-—departed in a generally western and southwestern direction. 
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It is not impossible that Hellenic should be included with the South European 
group. It is about at the end of this period (1500 B.C.) that we would place 
the departure of the group which ewentuated in Tokharian. 


The group left in Southern Russia--the speakers of North European -- main- 





tained linguistic unity until after 1000 B.C. Then a separation took place, 
the Germanic speakers going off, possibly not all at once, between 800 and 500 
B.C. The North European common speech is thus postulated as having lasted 700 
to 1000 years. Balto-Slavic remained after the departure of Germanic, and by 
the beginning of the Christian era Baltic went off to the north, leaving the 
Slavic speakers as the last possessors of the old territory. 

It will be recalled that in many discussions of this subject, a spatial 
diagram is presented showing adjacent circles or ovals, symbolizing the lan- 
guage groups, and interpreting similarity by means of contiguity. The arrange- 
ment presented here is temporal, and does not necessarily contradict a suppo- 
sition that different local groups gave rise to ultimately separate migrations. 
It is certainly reasonable to suppose that the characteristics which eventuated 
in the centum-satem division were present in a generally west vs. east localiza- 
tion, But it is important, however, to note that the real similarities between 
the various groups cannot be provided for by contiguous location only, with the 
implication that all the features were somehow present in a proto-language 
that existed at one period of time. There must be successive departures and 
successive proto-languages. 

The Indo-Hittite hypothesis is a first step in this direction, but has 
not hitherto been carried further .3 

To summarize, a chronologically arranged diagram, keeping in mind localiza- 


tions, is presented (Table I). 








3500 B.C. 


2500 B.C. 


2300 B.C. 


2200 B.C. 


2000 B.C. 


1800- 


1500 B.C. 


800- 
500 B.C. 


1 A.D. 
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TABLE I 


Indo-Hittite (IH) 











Indo-European (IE}) Anatolian (An) 
| 
IEp Armenian (Ar) 
| 
IE, Indo-Iranian (I-I) 





Hellenic (He) European (Eu) 








Tokharian (Tk) 
South-and-West North European (NEu) 
European (SWEu ) 


| 
Germanic (Gc) Balto-Slavic (BSlc) 











a (Ba) Slavic (Slc) 
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3. The linguistic evidence may now be presented. Only the most indica- 
tive parts of the structures are considered. 

IH had two vowel phonemes--/e/, /o/, the 'semivowels' /y wmnir/; and at 
least two stresses--strong vs. weak, If there was no stress distinction, then 
there must have been four vowels (/e o 8 6/-- the last two being equivalents of 
the conventional ‘shwa s_cundum'), There were four 'laryngeals', /h H h H/ 
(equal respectively to Sturtevant's Ns x, ?); these probably constituted two 
voiceless-voiced pairs. The so-called long vowels were vowel plus ‘laryngeal’. 
The 'voiced aspirates' were probably clusters of /b d g/ with one or another of 
the 'laryngeals' (voiced only?). The question of the k-series need not concern 
us here, though we may say that we hold that there was one series--/k g/-- and 
clusters of these with /w/. 


Anatolian, from the evidence of Hittite, shows the reduction of the four 


phonemes /h H h H/ to a two-fold distinction, thus: 





Initial Internal 
(7) h zero zero 
(y) H h h 
(x) h h hh 
(2) H zero zero 


This resulted in the change of the lower and backer allophones of /e/, which had 
existed adjacent to /h/ and /#/, into the separate phoneme. /a/. The laryngeals 
were lost after the original voiced stops and after vowels when final or before 
a consonant. 

The syllabic allophones of /1 mn r/ and some of the weak-stressed vowels 
also produced instances of /a/, and /o/ probably fell together with /a/. In 


Hittite eventually /e/ and syllabic /y/ fell together, and we can describe the 
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situation as being one where there are three vowel phanémes—/i a u/; /i/ and 
/u/ had non-syllabic allophones, so that /y/ and /w/ no longer existed as 
separate phonemes. 

In IE there took place a similar phonemicisation of /a/ by falling together 
of the laryngeals. In the stage designated IE, there may have remained two 
phonemes /h/ and /H/, though by the end of the IB period there was almost cer- 
tainly only one such phcneme, /h/. The semivowels remained as they had been 
previously, phonemes with both syllabic and non-syllabic allophones. The stop- 
plus-laryngeal clusters probably remained as such. The clusters of /« g/ with 
/w/ may have become unit phonemes. After the departure of Armenian the phono- 
logical changes in the laryngeals led to the eventual setting up of morphological 
criteria for a feminine in /ah/ (=a). In the separate groups--Hellenic, Indo-: 
Iranian--subsequent vocalization of syllabic semivowels took place, and, with a 
change in the stress-system, the originally weak-stressed vowels became various 
new vowels. 

In the European group, there were similar changes in the semivowels and 
weak vowels, though the stress system remained. The syllabic allophones of 
/y/ and /w/ became the vowels /i/ and /u/. The syllabic allophones of /mn 1 r/ 
became /Vm/, etc., the vowel varying under different conditions. The sequences 
/éh, 5h/ (='shwa indogermanicum') became /ah/, There were thus five vowel 
phonemes /i e ao u/. The consonant system remained unchanged. 

South-and-West European underwent changes affecting principally the 
stress-system and the product of the ‘laryngeals', /h/. The sequences of /Vh/ 
(except /&h/) changed their structure so that they became vowels with a quantity- 


accent (a length phoneme) or possibly double vowels, and the original stresses 


seem to have been replaced by an automatic stress on the initial syllable of a 
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phonemic phrase; /&h/ became /a/. The sequences /bh/, etc., must have persisted 


for some time, eventually becoming unit spirants in some of the languages (Italic) 


and, possibly with an intermediate spirant stage, falling together with stops in 
the others. 

In North European, on the other hand, the stress-system seems to have been 
retained. This led to 4 three-stress system in phrases, with clearly marked 
internal open junctures. The five-vowel system was reduced to four by the 
falling together of /a/ and /e/. The sequences of /Vh/ were parallel to /Vy/ 
and /Vw/ in the structure of syllabics. Weak-stressed vowels were subject to 
analogic and other influences, thus sometimes coming out with historically 
unexpected qualities--say as /i/ near a /y/, instead of as /a/, and so on. 

The clusters /bh/, etc., remained different from simple voiced stops, possibly 
in a (voiced) spirant stage. 

When Germanic separated from North European, it became characterized by 
changes in all parts of the phonological system. The stress within morpholo- 
gically unitary words was shifted to the initial syllable, but the system of 
three stresses in phrases was retained unchanged. The internal open junctures 
were phonetically very distinct. The four vowels of North European were reduced 
to three by the falling together of /i/ and Py The complex syllabics contin- 
ued to consist of /V/ plus /h y w/ (note that h here is not the symbol for the 
product of 'IE k', which we write /x/). The consonants underwent the well-known 
Germanic shifts. 

In Balto-Slavic the three-stress system was retained, and probably was 
expanded so that there were two kinds of primary stresses, the new kind being 
found in syllables resulting from vowel contractions due to loss of inter- 
vocalic /h/. The four vowels remained. /bh/, etc. fell together with /b/, etc. 


Complex nuclei were as in Germanic, i.e., remained unchanged from the North 
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European stage. The /k/~ series of consonants underwent assibilation in most 
positions, and /kw/ etc., was usually reduced to /k/, with later palatalizations 
here and there. 

Slavic, on the separation of Baltic, reduced the four vowels to two by 
palatalization of consonants before /i/ and /e/ and fronting of /u/ and /o/ 
after the palatal consonant bof? Palatalization was phonemically separate 
from /y/ after a consonant. The laryngeal, /h/, was retained in initial posi- 
tion, becoming palatalized before original /i/ and /e/ as did other consonants. 
Post-vocalic /h/, /w/, /y/ underwent some substitution of one for another as a 
result of the vowel-frontings and such, but the system of complex nuclei re- 
mained. The two kinds of primary stress remained, with the overall three-stress 
system in phrases unchanged. Internal open junctures were often closed up. bat 
remained as items in the total structure. 

The pnonological developments outlined above may be partially summarized 
in Table II. In the IH column are given certain phonemes, and the principal 
resulting phonemes in the respective later language-groups are given opposite 
them in the appropriate columns. In the IH, Gc, and Sle columns the italic 
symbols in parentheses are the conventional orthographies, given for clarity of 
refanence. 

4. For the testing and refinement of the material presented here, it is 
necessary to proceed in the time-honored way (a way often honored mostly in the 
breach) of comparative linguistics. Living languages should be compared and 
their immediate prototypes reconstructed. Then the prototypes should be re- 
constructed, and so on back, stage by stage. Of course, at the beginning of the 


process one must have full descriptions, and the several reconstructions mst 


approach the ideal full description as much as possible. Only in this way can 
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TABLE II 
IH An IE Eu SWEu NEu Ge Sic 
é(e) Je i é é e e f,i (i,e) jo, jo (e) 
(a) a d a a a a,a (a) 0,0 (0) 
6 (0) a ref re) ° a d,a (a) 0,0 (0) 
& (»®)) Ja,e i é,8 a,i,u a,i,u a,f,u | a,i,u 0, j#,% (0,1,u) 
} and and and 
5 (b) a,i,u a,i,u (a,i,u) O, jt,% 
y (,) i y y i,y y y (3) y (3) 
(i) i y isy i (i,e) jt (2) 
w (u) u w w u,W w w (w) w (v) 
yt bed 2 
(u) u w u uw u u (u,o) & (tf) 
éy (ei) | i ey ey ey,ei ey iy (3) jay (i) 
¥y (i) i ey iy ie iy iy (i) jéy (i) 
dw (ou) | u ow ow ow, ou aw aw (au) ow (u) 
ow (u) u ow uw u’ uw uw (u) ty (y) 
éh (@) a éh,ah ah a ah a re) 
n fm) am m Vm Vn Vm Vm Vm 
n [nj an n Vn Vn Vn Vn Vn 
14] | a 1 v1 v1 v1 v1 v1 
r fr] ar r Vr Vr Vr Vr Vr 
e 
h zero h 
H h H h 
h zero h h (not h (not sym- 
symbolized) bolized) 
h h-,-hh-} h 
H 
H zero H h Vy, Vw 
Vh, etc.| V Vh Vh V’ or W Vh Vh,('long' Vh, Vy, Vw 
(7) vowels ) ('long' 
x vowels ) 
bH, etc. spirants | bh,etc.| b, etc. b,etc. 
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we hope to get at the things that really happened in the development of various 
parts of this language group that will always necessarily be a center of interest 


for the linguists of the Western world. 
[July 25, 1950] 


1 


and V. Gordon Childe, The Aryans, and The dawn of European civilization, New 
York, 1926 and 1925 resp. 





zor. W.M. Austin, 'Is Armenian an Anatolian language?', 18.22-5 (1942); 
J.A. Kerns and B, Schwartz, 'On the placing of Armenian', Langl5.226-6 (192). 





3ef, E.H. Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite 1 eals, Baltimore, 192, passim. 
See also R.A. Hall, Jr., 'The reconstruction of Proto-Romance', Lang26.6-27 


(1950), for important methodological points. 


live intend to discuss the evidence for this, and its consequences, in 
detail in a subsequent paper. 


> gordon H. Fairbanks in a forthcoming paper has shown clear evidence for 
a vowel system of the kind here described persisting down into the historical 
Old Church Slavic period in such a document as the Zographensis. 
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REVIEWS 


Yuen Ren Chao. Mandarin primer: an intensive course in spoken Chinese. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University press, 1948. 2 vol. viii,336,[viii], 
1h2p. $10. 

[PI3007.7. Chinese--Elementary textbooks. ] 

In his review of this book which appeared in Language 25.210-5 (19h9), 
Charles F. Hockett praised the sections dealing with Chao's portrayal of the 
Chinese language as of value to linguistic science but questioned the peda- 
gogical value of the linguistic material on the grounds that ‘it is graded too 
steeply, affords far too little opportunity for pattern drill, addresses it- 
self to readers on at least the intellectual level of graduate students... 
and--a serious difficulty--uses a system of transcription of highly question- 
able merit.' With these views I am in substantial agreement, and since they 
are adequately covered in Hockett's review, there is no need to deal with 
them here. 

There is one point, however, in which I find myself in disagreement with 


both scholars (cf. my Nationalism and language reform in China, Princeton, N.J., 








Princeton University press, 1950, for elaborations of the views here presented). 
This is with regard to what Hockett calls Chao's ‘conclusive argument' for 
indicating the tones of Chinese in the orthography which is to be adopted as 
the everyday system of writing in China. Chao advocates the 'tonal spelling' 
used in his National Language Romanization for this purpose. Hockett prefers, 
apparently, a system of tonal signs such as is used in the Yale Romanization. 
Both reject the Latinxua Romanization, which does not distinguish tones at all. 
Chao contends (p. 13) that 'the toneless system of romanization known as 
Latinxua, popular as it is in many quarters, is very artificial in style and 
limited in functions.' With such an under-differentiated orthography, 'If a 
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writer uses his normal style, he will leave the reader to uncertain guessing; 
if he tries to compensate for the loss of distinctiveness by the use of a 
padded, wordy style, the result will be the kind of language that no one nor- 
mally speaks or writes'. (12) 

The charge of unnatural verbosity has frequently been levelled against 
Latinxua by its critics, one of whom states that in this system it would be 
necessary to use such circumlocutions as 'the animal that catches rats' in 
place of the allegedly ambiguous monosyllable meaning 'cat'. The thesis of 
these critics is seriously undermined by their persistent failure to quote 
specific instances (giving page references) where Latinxua writers have been 
guilty of such practices. There is already an extensive Latinxua literature, 
and it deserves concrete, detailed, and objective analysis rather than dis- 
missal with imaginative hyperbole or misleading analogies to English sentences 
like Chao's 'This-here is-being ice-called water.' 

I suspect that an analysis of Latinxua publications might indeed unearth 
cases where 'normal style' could be said to have been replaced by a 'padded, 
wordy style.' The ‘neruad style' of the classical wenli literature was replaced 
by the 'padded, wordy style' of paihua vernacular literature following the 
post-1917 movement to simplify the old 'ideographic' system of writing. At 
that time young scholars like Hu Shih set the fashion as to what was good 
literary style, though the older generation of scholars by no means acquiesced 
in the new fashion. Now a still younger generation of stylists is arising 
who consider the speech of illiterate peasants as a better guide to 'normal 
style' than the writings of scholars like Hu Shih. They do not write precisely 
as. peasants talk, to be sure, but apparently their style is sufficiently 


acceptable to attract a growing number of people to Latinxua. In short, this 


matter of 'normal style' is a tricky business, not to be divorced from the new 
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currents of intellectual development. Times change, and so do styles, but not 
everyone accepts the changes. 

Leaving aside Chao's charge that Latinxua is ‘very artificial in style', 
what of his claim that it is 'limited in functions'? Since Latinxua fails to 
indicate tones, and since tones are an essential feature of Chinese speech, then 
clearly the system cannov serve linguistic scientists as a means for record- 
ing the utterances of Chinese informants. It is of no use either for reveal- 
ing the pronunciation of unfamiliar words, The system is probably useless for 
transcribing modern vernacular literature written in the ‘adengpenhe* . It 
perhaps will not even do for recording the speech of a scholar addicted to 
what has hitherto been considered good scholarly style. 

Latinxua was not intended for these purposes, but solely as an orthography 
for general use, particularly by China's illiterate masses. Its supporters 
argue that the objective of universal literacy can be achieved most quickly 
if the orthography is the simplest possible, that ordinary people should not be 
required to make the effort (which to the linguist seems infinitesimal) 
needed to learn the system of tones, and that tone-indication is not essential 
for understanding materials designed for mass consumption. 

In actual fact, thousands of illiterates have already learned to read and 
write in Latinxua. Numerous newspapers and journals as well as books compris- 
ing short stories, articles, poems, and other materials have been published 
in the system. In view of these accomplishments it appears that Latinxua is 
indeed fully capable of serving as a general orthography in China. A system 
useful for China's 360,000,000 illiterates is not precisely 'limited in functions'. 

Yet it remains true that a more accurate scheme is needed for those in- 


stances in which tone-indication is essential. The solution is to be found 





in a flexible system of tone-indication, not a rigid one like Chao's, My 
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own preference is for a system of signs like those used in the Yale Romaniza- 
tion. They can be used or not according to actual need. For example, it seems 
unnecessary to insist on always writing Gwomindaang (Chao's system) or Gwomin- 
dang (Yale system) when Chinese can readily identify Guomindang (Latinxua 
system) as the name of a well-known political party and because of this famili- 
arity can hardly fail to pronounce the word correctly even though there is no 
indication of tones. But where the pronunciation should be indicated, as in 
dictionaries, then the signs may be added. 

A compromise such as this might, perhaps, be acceptable to the Chinese 
supporters of Latinxua, whereas a rigid system is sure to be rejected. Of 
course one might argue that if anyone is stupid enough to use an under-differ- 
entiated orthography, then linguists, as scientists, should refuse to have 
anything to do with such nonsense. This would be a mistake. After all, the 
problem of a general orthography involves in part an understanding of what 
is most acceptable to average Chinese, and the new rulers of China, who are 
among the chief supporters of Latinxua, have shown that they are not entirely 
ignorant in this field. There is also the matter of the social responsibility 
of linguists. It would be a sad thing for linguistic science if insistence on 
ivory-tower perfectionism were to result in losing touch with what bids fair 


to be the greatest cultural revolution in all Chinese history. 


[March 23, 1950] John De Francis 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Harry Hoijer. An analytical dictionary of the Tonkawa language. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, California, University of California press, 1949. iii,7ip. $1.50. 
(UCPL5,1 [p.1-7h }. ) 

C P60.J5171.52.A68. Tonkawa-—Dictionaries, One-way--English. ] 

Hoijer points out in the brief introduction to this dictionary that Tonkawa 
is the sole survivor of the Coahuiltecan stock, found in central and southern 
Texas, which Sapir suggested was related to the California Hokan languages and 
the Subtiaba language of Nicaragua. He also points up a situation that has 
been remarked on before--everybody talks about historical linguistics and nobody 
does anything about it. 'The California Hokan languages, so far as published 
material is concerned, remain precisely where Kroeber, Dixon, and Sapir left them 
twenty or more years ago, It is futile at present to speak of Hokan-Tonkawa 
relations when we are not yet certain as to the precise inter-relationships of 
the California Hokan languages.' (p. 1) 

Hoijer's Tonkawa dictionary is one more step, at least, towards the eventual 
establishment of the relationships he mentions and presumably towards the even- 
tual evaluation of the validity of Sapir's Hokan-Siouan stock, admittedly set 
up largely by the process of elimination. 

The dictionary is to be used in conjunction with the author's description 


of Tonkawa grammar! 


and his forthcoming Tonkawa texts. Many entries, in fact, 
contain explicit reference to the grammatical description in the Handbook or to 
the texts. 

In the LSNA sketch, which is a summary of the longer work, it is stated 
that there are three kinds of morphemes: I, themes, free and bound; II, affixes; 
III, enclitics. The dictionary consists of a 65-page list of themes, and a five- 


page list of affixes in which the morphemes called enclitics are also entered. 


A useful feature of the dictionary is its cross-reference system. Every entry 
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consists of a key number, a morpheme together with its derived forms if there 
are such, phrases the morpheme enters into, and cross references to the other 
pertinent morphemes in those phrases. For example: 


75. %o'n blood. T. 21.4 25.14 
1. ?o°nwe- to be bloody. V. 29 


(The numbers following T refer to passages in the texts. ) 
Looking under entry number 29, we find this: 
29. we- to be, become. G. 38 
1. ?0*n-we- to be bloody. V. 75 
2. mayackan-we- to be married. V. 23l.k ... 


(G. 38 refers to the section of the grammar in the Handbook where this morpheme 


is discussed. ) 


Dictionaries of this sort are essential to the advance of comparative 
linguistics in the American Indian field. 


{ August 4, 1950] Edith Crowell 
University of Pennsylvania 


1 
Harry Hoijer. Tonkawa, an Indian language of Texas. fg Step agg 
(New York, J.J. Augustin, 1933-8). -----. Tonkawa. LSNA?Z89-311 (VFPA6, New 


York, 1946). 


Errata: 


SIL8.25. Third item from bottom, third line, first word, should be Vetenskaps-. 
Last line, third word, should be Gleerup. 


8.51. Fifth item from bottom, second line, rest of map title should be under- 
lined: ethnolinguistique. ..2,000,000°. 





8.52. Third item, first line, no underline under author's name—Leslau, Wolf. 
Fourth item, first line, first word of title should be Betonungsfunktion. 
Fifth item, first and second lines, underline title, Winnebago...rite. 


REVIEWERS: PLEASE SEND COPIES OF YOUR REVIEWS TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT FOR 1949 


In the Treasurer's Report for 1948 (SIL7.76) it was stated that the subven- 


tion from the ACLS was to be increased. 


However, the Committee on the Language 


Program of the ACLS decided to Meep the amount at the same figure as previously, 
and added that in its opinion the ACLS could not expect to subvene SIL regularly, 
and that the journal should become self-supporting. The Treasurer knows of no 
scientific journal which is 'self-supporting' in any true sense. But the fact 

of no further subvention is with us, and readers who wish to see the journal 
continued must attract further subscribers and, if possible, find well-intentioned 
persons willing to make small or large contributions. The rise in the subscrip- 
tion price for 1950, from $2.50 to $3.00, and the continued sale of OPl in quan- 


funds for volume 8. 


: Balance from 1948 

Receipts: 
Individual subscriptions (102) 
Library subscriptions (56) 
Advance subscriptions (1) 
Gifts (3) 
Sales: back issues 

OP1 

ACLS subvention 


Total 


Disbursements: 
Editor's expenses 
Secretary-Treasurer's expenses 
SIL7,1; OPl; postage 
7,523 postage 
7,533 postage 
7,43 postage; stationery 


Surplus on 12/31/49 
[April 15, 1950) 
(P11. 108} 








tity (a large second printing was necessary), do not entirely assure the necessary 


$8.62 


255.00 
140.00 

10.00 

15.75 

52.50 

56.32 

250.00 

779.57 779.57 





25.00 
50.00 
137.2h 
134.61 
148.88 


691.13 ooh alas 
$172.7 


Edith Crowell, Secretary-Treasurer 





